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walls with a large tower and stately houses of well wrought stone, the 
Pergamos of Homer's Troy. Developed monochrome Trojan pottery 
together with imported Mykenaean vases. Period about 1500-1000 
B. C. VII, VIII. Village settlements of early and late Greek times, 
two separate layers of plain stone houses above the ruins of City vi. 
Local monochrome pottery and almost every variety of Greek keramics. 
Period 1000 B. C. to the Christian era. IX. Akropolis of the Roman 
city Ilion with the celebrated shrine of Athene and magnificent marble 
buildings. Roman pottery and other objects and marble inscriptions. 
Period from the beginning of the Christian era to 500 A. D. 

The new discoveries of pottery and the inscriptions are published 
and briefly described by Dr. Alfred Brueckner. A. M. 

Paul Girard : de V Expression des Masques dans les Drames d' 
Eschyle. Reprinted from the Revue des Etudes grecques, 1894 
and 1895. 

The whole question of the character of the masks worn by actors in 
the classical period of the Greek drama is involved in obscurity. The 
notices of Pollux, Suidas, and other late writers are of extremely 
doubtful value for the age of Aischylos and Aristophanes. Our positive 
knowledge for this period amounts to very little, much less than most 
writers on scenic antiquities have been willing to acknowledge. Judg- 
ing from the universal use of masks in late Greek tragedy and comedy, 
we should have the right to assume their use by Aischylos, even if 
Horace had not recorded the tradition which attributed their inven- 
tion to him. Furthermore we have no reason to discredit the story 
that the actors in the rude early comedy smeared wine-lees on their 
faces to effect a disguise. From this to a simple, perhaps stained, 
linen mask, which is attested for the latter part of the fifth century by 
a fragment of the comic poet Plato (666vi.vov n-poa-mTrov) is an easy step. 
Aristotle did not know who took this step in comedy. The earliest 
reference to the tragic mask seems to be Arist. Thesm. 258. Euripides 
is getting from Agathon a tragic costume in which to dress his kijSco-ti;?. 
In answer to his request for a head-dress Agathon replies : 7)81 /xiv ovv 
K«l>aXr) TTtpWtTOi rjv iyiy vvKTwp (f>opu>, with these words offering him a 
sort of night-cap. If this article was not a complete mask for the face, 
at any rate it was a sufiicient disguise for the man who was to mas- 
querade as a woman. Of about the same date is the reference to a 
■n-tpWtTov Trpoo-wiroi' in the comic poet Aristomenes. Aristotle refers to 
both tragic and comic masks but gives no information about their 
structure and appearance. We are justified in believing the statement 
of Platonius that the masks of the old comedy were so made as to sug- 
gest, often in caricature of course, the features of the person repre- 
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sented. This is in accordance with the nature of the old comedy, and 
is distinctly to be inferred from Arist. Eq. 230 ff. Probably not until 
late in the fourth century were portrait masks displaced altogether by 
the typical masks catalogued by Pollux. In tragedy the more famil- 
iar figures of mythology may have received a similar conventional 
treatment as early as Sophokles. 

So much we may claim to know on good authority about the masks 
used in the classical drama. But as regards the details of their struc- 
ture, the expression given to them by the o-kcvottoios, and the extent to 
which they admitted, on the part of the actor who wore them, of the 
play of feature which to us moderns is so essential to an artistic dra- 
matic performance, our knowledge is seriously circumscribed by the 
fact that all our information is derived from very late writers and 
works of art. It is manifestly .unmethodic to accept without question 
Lucian's descriptions as correct for the tragedy of six centuries before. 
Such masks, and those found in late wall-paintings, vase painting, 
statuettes and the like, may be regarded as direct descendants of those 
of the earlier period. In fact it seems probable that the paintings 
from Pompeii give evidence for the usage of the Alexandrian period. 
And yet we cannot know what changes took place in the make-up of 
masks during the long period of evolution in all things theatrical that 
extends from Euripides to Menander, and then to Lucian. To gain 
even a provisional idea of the tragic mask of the fifth century, we 
must have recourse to the dramas themselves, though the evidence 
there found must be employed with extreme caution for purposes of 
reconstruction, although it may prove valuable to correct and control 
the data gained from later sources. 

M. Girard, in the interesting series of articles under consideration, 
has undertaken to throw light on this difficult and delicate question. 
He has prefixed to the analysis of the plays of Aischylos two pre- 
liminary studies ; 1) ks jeux de physionomie dans la pohie grecque avant 
Eschyle, and 2) lesjeux de physionomie dans la sculpture et dans la peinture 
jusqu'au temps d^ Eschyle. The results obtained from these careful and 
discriminating studies are in brief as follows : The various expres- 
sions of the human countenance as mirroring the emotions of the soul 
were well understood by the Greeks at a very early period. The epic 
and lyric poets accurately and skilfully describe not only the simple 
emotions, but also the more complex, even in their more delicate 
shades, by reference to their effect on the features. The slow progress 
of art in the same direction forms a marked contrast. Early sculp- 
ture oftentimes labored under the constraint of convention, but even 
its attempts to impart lifelikeness resulted in failure; witness the 
" archaic smile." Portrait sculpture was hardly successful before the 
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fourth century. Painting, however, was more precocious in this 
respect than sculpture. Polygnotos succeeded in some degree in 
faithfully rendering the traits of the physiognomy. The best evidence 
is found in vase-painting, in which the eyes, brows, mouth, and the 
main lines of the face received intelligent treatment before the time of 
Aischylos. Special aptitude for the portrayal of foreign types and of 
monsters was early shown. But at best art was far behind literature 
in the power of depicting the human face in its various moods. 

M. Girard finds in Aischylos still greater knowledge of the mean- 
ing of facial expressions than was shown by his predecessors. To a 
limited extent the expression of the mask may be derived from the 
text. For example the mask of the Oceanides expressed sadness, that 
of the chorus in the Septem terror, that of the chorus in the Choephoroe 
was ridged with bloody iiirrows, etc. On the other hand the many 
shades of expression could not be rendered by the mask, especially 
changes of expression during the course of the action, except where a 
change of mask was practicable. In general the face was imprisoned 
in a rigid covering which gave one expression only, unchanged by the 
emotions which affected the character. The result was a monotony, 
an unnatural stiffness, that must have been depressing even to an im- 
aginative Athenian audience, thoroughl}- accustomed to the unwieldj' 
conventions of the stage. This would be especially repugnant to our 
feelings in the cases which Girard collects, where the character enters 
wearing at the very beginning an expression which is appropriate only 
to a situation which occurs during the progress of the performance. 
Yet he accepts cheerfully what seems to be a necessity, finding a 
partial explanation of the strange custom in the familiarity of the 
Athenians with the stationary figures of unchanging expression in 
contemporary wall-paintings. In short M. Girard's conception of the 
masks of Aischylos difl'ers from that of Miiller, Arnold, and others 
practically in this alone — that he presupposes somewhat less skill on 
the part of the artist who painted them. 

It is to be regretted that the author of this valuable paper proceeded 
with an excess of caution due, perhaps, to a failure rightly to estimate 
the value of the late evidence on the structure of tragic masks for the 
reconstruction of the masks of Aischylos. The majority of the refer- 
ences in late literature, Greek and Roman, cannot be used at all. 
Pollux- describes, in addition to the masks of his own day, only those 
which he found in his sources, mainly Juba of Mauritania, who drew 
upon the work of Arislophanes of Byzantium irepi TTfioo-Miriov, on whom 
depend most of the scattered notices in the scholia. As a matter of 
fact very few of the tragic masks catalogued by Pollux can be iden- 
tified with the tragic characters of the fifth century, excepting the 
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(K<TK€va vpoutuira, which would be liable to little change. In view of 
these facts the force of the author's observations leads distinctly to the 
conclusion that the early masks allowed much greater freedom to the 
actor's face than those of a later period. The coloring of the face 
would lead naturally to the employment of a wig extending down to 
the eyes. With the addition of a beard the face -^ould still be left 
free. With a mask of this kind any character could be imper- 
sonated, without loss of the facial expression essential to real acting. 
With the introduction of the typical characters of the new comedy 
masks which covered the whole face may have come into use, and the 
custom may have affected tragedy also/ which was no longer in a 
position to resist harmful innovations. For the professional class of 
actors, who took both comic and tragic r61es, this would have been a 
great convenience, and may be ascribed to their influence. A similar 
change took place at Rome in the first century. In his early days, as 
Cicero tells us, Roscius played without a mask, and, after he had 
yielded to the new custom, which recommended itself to him on 
account of his imperfect eyes, certain of the older generation could not 
reconcile themselves to his wearing it. It seems to me, therefore, on 
the strength of these general considerations, quite conceivable that the 
tragic mask of the fifth century did not always cover the whole face. I 
do no more violence to the tradition than does M. Girard when he rejects 
the oyKos for the time of Aischylos. Of these considerations the most 
weighty are furnished by M. Girard himself, and admit of strong rein- 
forcement from the plays of Sophokles and Euripides. Theodor 
Mommson has in fact pointed out that the realistic tendencies of the 
last named poet should logically have led to the abandonment of the 
mask altogether. 

In support of this belief, to which M. Girard has led me, I may be 
permitted to adduce a few further arguments. The burlesque tragic 
mask in the passage from Aristophanes above quoted, the earliest 
reference we have, did not cover the whole face. Such half-masks, 
which left the lower part of the face free, are found depicted in ancient 
art (cf. Wieseler, Theatergebdude und Denkmiiler, Taf vi, 4, x,.!), and 
may well be reminiscences of an earlier custom. Furthermore the 
tragic actor of the classical period was able to express with the greatest 
art the emotions suitable to his part, if we are to believe the story told 
by Gellius of the famous actor Polos, the instructor of Demosthenes. 
Polos was playing the part of Elektra in the play of Sophokles. When 
he came to the scene in which Elektra takes the urn supposed to con- 

' One of the earliest representations of the tragic mask in art, a relief ttom 
Peiraieus, is of the full-faced kind. Kobert thinks the work is of the fourth century, 
though the inscription is much later. See Ath. Mitth., 1882. 
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tain the ashes of her brother, Polos took in his hands the urn that con- 
tained the remains of his own son who had recently died, and acted 
the scene non simulacris neque incitcvmentis, sed luctu atque lamenlis ueris 
el spirantihus. It is unnecessary to say that he could not have had hi.* 
face enveloped in the rigid mask of later times 

M. Girard's article is deserving of careful study by all who are 
interested in ancient art and the classical drama. It is full of interest- 
ing observations and discussions which space does not permit to report 
severally. I may mention, however, as especially interesting to stu- 
dents of the drama, the classification of the ty|;>es of masks in Aischy- 
los, the remarks on the close relationship between Aischylos and the 
stage-drama, on the chevelure of the characters of Aischylos, and his 
explanation of the origin and purpose of the oyKos, which he thinks 
was devised to counteract the flattening effect of the strong light falling 
upon the heads of the actors, especially from the point of view of 
the spectators who occupied the upper rows. It may be remarked 
that this is another argument against an elevated stage ; for there 
would have been much less need of the oy/cos for this purpose if the 
actors occupied the top of the proscenium than if they moved on the 
level of the orchestra. Edw.\rd Capps. 

F. L. Van Cleef. Itidex Antiphonteus. (No. v of Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology.) 8vo., pp. vi-173. Published for the 
University by Ginn & Co., Boston, 1895. 

Indexes of the classical writers, complete and trustworthy, which 
shall present every word in its every occurrence, are invaluable to clas- 
sical scholars. Studies in syntax, diction, and style are th us greatly facili- 
tated. The investigator is at once spared m uch labor, and his inductions 
are based on a complete survey of the facts. Indexes of this thorough- 
going order are comparatively recent, — von Essen's Thucydides 1887 ; 
Paulsen, Hesiod 1890 ; Gehring, Homer 1891 ; Preuss, Demosthenes 
1892. 

This Index to Antiphon has several admirable features. It is 
absolutely complete, where Preuss leaves a dozen words untouched 
and other articles imperfect, and it goes much further than its pre- 
decessors in classifying uses and constructions. More noteworthy 
still, the work is practically a concordance — enough of the context is 
quoted to show at a glance meaning and construction without turning 
to the text. Numerals at the end of each article and subdivision give 
the statistical summation. In many cases (pronouns, conjunctions, 
particles) a second and third tabulation is added to show position of 
the word in the sentence, or its relation to other words in set phrases. 
Nothing so thorough has yet been attempted. The text is that of 



